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CHAPTER ft © 
a 

Tir had done it Done what had 
been the «use of so much unplea 
santness «for many a diy betwen 
bimsclr and his wire With a heavy 
step and heavier heut he tained 
homewares In one hand he held 
he price of his bare in bit that 
thand wae chrustdar behind as though 
the ei ht of the glittering coin lying 
within it were batef bto bim  Mvery 
otep Vit brought hit ne ucr his hut 
nereased the weight on his heart, 
whil. his counteniace expressed the 
etimost miscry. Never before had he 
felt thus when returning home after 
ris day” work in the field With his 


whip sluny over his shoulder, he had 
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wendcd his way homeward ; and bad 
duiven his catth before hin, talking 
tie while to his two clac.t sons or 
striping galy to tus on fecks No 
Gace of that gaicty lowever wey 
visible in hin today. [lis chee 
filncss had] fighim, and with it had 
deputod the strength und elvsticity 
of bis muscular frame. V mere skele 
tou he louked with his sunken checks, 
hollow cycs mid jody utterly devoid 
of flesh Tfis wife wis in the sune 
condition so wee he Judoks Ab, 
what a heattrending sight it was for 
him to be compdledday utcar day to 
ste bis two fine yoke of oxcn, hi, cow 
and biffalo those Valbod cicatince 
which bad beat the main suppyrt o 
his wife uel family gradtally Gey 
thinner cad binner Aud then the 
unspeakable ani ery of aaowing het 
he sve yultorly helpless Tis cate 
fepecidly hie yoko of oxen he 
fong been the envy of the vtec so 
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ih 
tt ifat ana sléck were they. His neigh- 
Sbours well knowing the pride he felt 
: Ee his sullocks, would often have a 
i Hittle fun at his expense fhe mere 
mention of selling his oxen was 
fcnough to put him into a violent 
passion, and when they caine to him 
al with offers of an advantageous sale, 
‘ he would lose all self contro and rant 
band shout, heaping the most violent 
il dbuse on their poor heads, and 
jf, threatening to horsewhip any who 
uidared to propose such a thing to 
q jh him again But all this had changed 
h \f\during the shors space of a fortnight 
] Wr anybody now proposed to him that 
i should sell his oxen he took it 








Aquiely and reasonally Ife himself 
3H thad come to sce the necessity of such 
(i! d a step, though the very thought of 
uh parting with his beloved Lalya and 
sqfPalya, his Dhowlia and Govwlia rhade 
My him shedder aad turf cold He had 
jt {een his neighbours selling their cattle 
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and abused them soundly for their 
sclfishness and heartlessnéss 

*Stint stint yourselves, you pitiless 
wretches "ho had said “but do not 
send your oxen to tke bazaar, I 
would rather fill my stomach with 
thorns and brambles than sell wine 
to feed myself ' But now he was 
silent The same calamity had be 
fallen him It was only a week ago 
that his cow had laid herself down 4 
at his feet and died through sheer 
starvation. Oh, the agony of that 
moment Strong man though he 
was, he had wept lite a child IIe 
had loved the creature, as a 
she had been his own mother. Nay 
more. Ilis g1cf for his dead m@ther! 
had been neither so poignant nor so 
lasting If the cow had died of 
any thingy Yul plat velion, he cold 
havé bome it but to have scen her 
geting weaker” and thinner day by, 
day to have seen her raise her eyes 
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\ pilcously to him, as if to ask for the 
te bustenance which he was powerldss to 
pve, Weld something which caused him 
ithe most 1itense suffermg Seeing 
facr scarcely able to” support herself 
on her legs, he had rushed out one 
day to return with a tiny little bundle 
bf kadba ‘The six’ dumh creatures 
plood up on his entrance and looked 
ht the hnidle Jo igingly, though with 
Jl, ustreless eyes. Soni (the cow), too, 
had followed their example though 
Wwith an effort Ramji had held up 
the sheaf to her mouth first One 
Af his sons a bvy hardly four years 
if age, had taken two stalks from the 
feat and put them between her 
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cetlf; but she had refused to bite the 
“ vass and turned away her head with 
\ gentle sigh, Finding she would 
‘Vat touch it, Ramji had bent forward, 
wd passing his hands catessiigly 

yer her neck had “spoken to her 
is if tempting her to cat, “ Chew 
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this chew this my dating mother, 
Do fiot cave me na $001, We shall 
see better cays yet” But alas! with 
onc fone yitcous cry the cow had 
raised her head and thrown t > her 
tail in the air, her tongirc had pro- 
truded and shehad fallen down dead. 
The boy had run in to tell the sac 
news to his mother, who had rushed 
out half frantic with pricf The 
whole family summoned thither by 
her heartreiding cries, had wept and 
lamented over the death of thei+ ol 
cow just as if she had been a bread 
winner of the houselfold Since tha 
day, the day on which he had Jost hi 
Soni, Ramyi had become a changed 
man restless and melancholy — [Tc 
had at last come to icalise th SiC 
fact «that he must cither see hi 
aniqials cic one by one, or give thet 
away to Those who would be able 
tend them uid feed then = So, on 


day, he went and asked the Patel the 
‘ al 
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Kulkarni the Inamdar, m fact, every 
ell to-do rfan in the village to take 
is cattle for pitys sake if nothing 
‘se But who, during such hard 
mes, would. accept other people’s 
numals when they had their own to 
pook after? They all ycfused When 
people saw him going from door to 
oor with his animals, some laughed 
at him and taunted him with «Oh, 
hho Ramji. here you are Where is 
our pride now? Gone off like your 
eattle, eh?’ Some insulted him with 
the suggestion that instead of being 
given away they might be sold with 
advantage to the butcher. “Do, 
man,’ they would say, do go to the 
butcher, he will give*you at least four 
ow five rupees for them’  Ramjis 
feclings at these words can better be 
imyined than described IIe tuned 
back detcrmined he wowld gever “sell 
them. lle would fe them in the 
ahed and see them dic rather than 
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Ict them fall into the hands of thy 
butcher. i 

Arrived home he tied up th] 
aiimals, then threw hinsclf down i 
a corner Tle could snot make u 
his mind to face his wife he had 1 
the heart. What would she say | 
What answer would he make her! 
But the trath had to be told, and he 
told it Two more days passed, Tx 
the anxicty abort the animals was 
now added the anxicty about th 
children, about his wife and himself 

There wis hardly any grain left in 
the earthen pot One course along 
was open to lim he must go to thd 
bazaar on the next tharket day, anc 
sell off his bullocks and buffalo fo 
what they would fetch, When’ he 
had wished to give them aways 
novody in his village Would accept 
theta [Je had, however given 1 
the idea of giving them away. [fc 
mest do what others had done if he 
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igi lid not wish to see his children die 
pf starvation Ie had no thought 
*{yor himself Ile could support him 
ee somehow, but what about his 


a 


iy lear wife and children? Ifow cold 
he carn cnough to maintain them 
i futTheir scanty stock of ’ bajri would run 
pt ut in three or four days. What 
MMwould they do then? “They had 
4 iylready starved themselves during the 
Nest fortnight so that it night last 
he children a few days longer. 
Gloomy indeed was the prospect 
if ih lay before him! When he had 
HH hy found it impogsible to get sufficient 
a tifodder for his animals, he had thought 
, \ ve giving theft away, but now he 
! 
uy 
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i ih n very cistasteful to him, but the"sight 
N&« bf his cmaciated clgildren, ‘of his wife 


ga & being troubled nay tortured by the 


Wdesermined to sec if he could not get 
“something by selling then The 
thought of bartering his beloved 
.cbullocks for a few repecs wis at first 


f 
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baby for milk made him cntertain 1 
agai and again P 1 
Finally one nght he mooted the 
tdea to his wifes but the me‘e men 
tion of it enraged the otherwise gentle! 
woman What did her husbanc! 
mean? She could not understanc 
him, and strongly reproved him for 
allowing such a crucl thought to come 
into his mind — Sell their Paley 

bullocks to buy corn? Why 

idea was preposterous! As well 
think of selling their own children 5 
She world not hear of it In despait! t 
the poor man put off the carrying out 
of the disagreeable plan. But how] 
long could things go on as they were * 
Every passing hour reminded Tim} 
that, disagreea le as it was, the plan 
must be carried out. The oxen had 
lost al their beauty, and were hourly - 
gelliig thjnne- aid morc emaciated 
What if they followed the cow? was 
a questioy Ramji was often forecd te 
ask hunself 


a“ 
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raj! Two days had passed sinze he had 
jgoken to hts wife about selling ghetr 
nt ten ; and during that ume Jayabai 

iid come to see how helpless they 
hifally were . The bari m the dera 
{jen carthen pot) was almost finished 
fyfid could not possrbly,last nore than 
\ywo days even if they lived on half 
oul Involuntarily her thoughts 





.fvould revert to the proposal made by 
: husband. She would put the 
yMlea from her mind with a shudder, 
et it would come again and again. 
aps if to convince herself that their 
pituation was pot really so bad as 
rey feared she would go to the 
tule shed and have a look at the 
yee then gather a handful of dry 
ee growing on a neighbouring wall 
i aa it to them When they 
ile it she would look pleased and 
ie sxemed to think that that was "quite 
7) icient for the bulfycks for one day 


if 


t 
4b 
ind that she had done something 
be J 
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towards putting off the evil hou 
But how long could sucl? self decay 
tion continue ? 

Anodher day passed aad in tl 
night Ramjt again broaghed the su} 
Jeet that was occupying both his ow 
and his wife’s thoughts, Ife foun 
that the ardour-of her protest ha 
considerably cooled. She hesitate 
at first, but finally yielded. In con 
seating, however, she insisted tha 
the cattle must on no account be sole 
to a butcher. 

No sleep visited the eyes of th 
husband and wife that night On 
moment, they would be in perfed 
accord about the sale, the next, o1 
or other of them would raise sch 
objection and change all previo 
plans Wah a sob which she cou 
hardly suppress the wife wou 
whisper tq her hisband, ‘Ah 1 
rulher sce then dic in’ their she 
before my own eyes than let then 
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Hf into the hands of the butcher.’ 
hd he would quict her with, the 
burance that to the slaughter house 

y should never go Ile would 
| t sell them to a butcher, bt how 
ud he say for certain that ulti 
ttely they would not fall into 
us hands, Thus the night passed 
ts every minute brought the hour 
jparer when she must part with her 
oved cattle, Jayabai became very 
fless Fortunately, the children 
e still asleep. Ramji did not 
h them to know anything yet 
e two bigger, boys were old enough 
understand their fathers action, 
he was awiic that their sorrow 
‘id know no bounds, if they found 
My their beloved Lalya and Palya, 
HM Gowlia and Dhowlia were going 
Ny never to return. Soon, how- 
fot, his wifes strange behaviour 
{ned his thoughtsa away from. the 
‘ace Though she had given her 
y 
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consent, yel now that the momou. 
had arrived, she felt that she wee 
sooner part with one of her 

children But the climax came - 1! 
she sew her husband turn his: sigur’ 
towards the cattle shed [alf fratow 
with grief she g pave a piercing sereaus 
‘Never! never,” cried she “ will iad 
see my darling bullocks led to tlted 
bazaar And with that she threon 
herself down before the oxen, Tha 
poor husvand stood aghast. sold 
knew not how to console her, 
own grief had been great cnoif th 
before, but now his wifes sorr Ond 
had increased it tenfold. Slowlyyarfec 
untied the bullocks cae by one, et, ot 
forung his wife as he did so & sob 
succeeded at last in soothing havior 
but her heart was sull very s¢cou 
“TTusband dear,’ she — entreawou 
soriewhully, “eu me at lease fe 
them cath with a handful of ba sh 
for the last timc, and then you m then 
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them away’ Five handfuls 
mji knew, was not a small quantity, 
he could not refuse his wifes 
uest ~= IIe felt that to say ‘no’ 
her then, would be nothing short 
ruelty, it Would be kinder to deal 
a blow on the head Ile there 





‘he said nothing te would buy 
Win with the money he would get. 
ha wife taking his silence for 
} 


sent, wiped her eyes and went 
i the hut. Their stock of bajri 
ie uld not last for more than two 
tnfis + but, nothing deterred she 
1 out five handfuls, put them 
ypu her ocha (apron) and went back 
int he shed. Ik was nearly sunrise 
J1%  Jayabat, as she stood before 
(Wicattle, was the picture of misery. 
+f SCrow and want of sleep had 
d le her look ghastly. With the 
h iy s streaming down her pale checks, 
on with sobs which sfle cpuld 
i cely suppress she held the bairi 
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before one after arothe, Oh i. 
avidity with which they.ate — Jay 
bat’ sobs began rising, and by 4 
ume the last grain was caten, pb 
had completely lost all control cg 
herself. = Throwing her arms rou 
the neck of one of the bullocks, a4 
called loudly to .her children, lame J 
ing piteously as she did so Thitk 
ing it would be best to take the anime, 
away as soon as possible, Ramji tr} 
to remove his wife's arm gently fr 
the bullocks neck, But Jayab 
who had lost all powcr of reason th 
thought, turned round on her husbap, 
“Tie, fie husband,’ she said, “ Weg 
makes you so cruel® Why are ,,, 
in such v hurry.to take them ave, 
They seem to have become an 4, 
sore to you Do you wish lo}, 
them to the butcher to buy food! 
us? If that is your only reason, 1 
not sell dne of he children ?” et 
could not say anything more. 44) 
upon sob choked her voice. 

2 \ 


> Vy 















The children, roused by their 
thers loyd lamentations, had now 
thered round her. On learnin® the 
, fuse of her gricf, they too began to 
Hy ep, and putting their arms round 
a 

i 
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i r (p neck of fhe oxen joined her in 
i! {treating ther father not to take 
nwt ‘4 lem away. Their, tears and grief 
i2 ain most turned Ramyi from-his resolve, 
ii 1 dhe felt inclined to defer the evil 
fa qbur. Bur again the thought of 
\ ving so many mouths to feed 
fF, powed him that he must be firm; 

1 brushing away the tears from his 

Me bs, he spoke. loving words of com- 
t to his wife and children. Then 
] yi rying the annals, he led them away 
ies ia aout once looking back. He 
arts Mi ‘med hardly conscious of the fact that 
: Siwas walking Tis way lecl by the 
9 fy Mie of his field. Ile looked at the 

a ope ks which the drought had parched 
Atay i heaved a deep gigh Oh, what 
Nbr! yhiserable plight amin, he thought 
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to Fiesclf aad sadly woadercd wih 
fate hatin store for him. Ue aga 
lookéd at the field and the tears cag 
into tus eyes, Tle was thinking p 
haps of the happy days that were 
more. With head bent he wall @ 
on, too miserable to cheer his bulloct 
by his singing .as was his wo} 
Besides, their sufferings now were t 
intense to be softened by mere singit 
{Te me. seveeal peasants bound 01 UB 
same errand as himsclf, but felt t 
much ashamed to talk to them, 
was he not doing the very thiig / 
had condemned in them? IIc wall 
on in silence, meditating on what} 
should get for his bullycks — certai 
nothing fess thantwenty or twenty-{ : 
rupees! But what was his astone 
ment when he reached the bazaay 
find move then Pve hiid-ed cr} 
standing in the market-place ¢ 
selling at? three .or four annas ‘ 
head, Was it a dream? Surcly; 
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4 s and ears were deceiving him It 
3 some Life before he could realise 
i t all he saw and heard was no 
sm but stern reality. Ie resolved 
Ais catile at least should not be 
«1 for such paltry prices. But then 
*; question arose, “ What was he to 
(awith them? ’ He could not drive 

back eight miles hungry as they 
de without giving them a stalk of 
ba they would drop down dead on 
way He felt sure none of them 
Id reach their shed at home alive 
: r thinking over the matter for 
'.y four hoursthe came to the con- 
on that there was no alternative 
ito sell them 1 was the lesser 

Yes they must be sold 

ler clo you know the full signi 
lice of these words? That a 
ant, who breeds and tends be 


i 





\ 









which he owe on himself aiid 
jchildren should be compelled to 
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sell then + three or forr nas lr i 
head Alas = what caf be m Ba 
dsastrous ty a country than that aiff 
agricultural classes, who, as im In’ pe i 
form the bulk of the populath if i 
should, at the first pinch of famine {I | 
obliged to part with the means of toc, 
hvehhood at such miserable privond 
Men fiving in a city can hardly rea tne 
the gravity of such a misfortune. rnp) 

Silently Ramji drove his cattle, tq) 
where a man was tying them in ‘ tk 
numbers ; but when he got there Ih 
could not say a word, though his @ chit 
cloqucntly expressedewhat his torlhye 
refused to utter, “Why have ifoe' 
brought these miskrable CAN Eys C 
here? ’ demanded the man ‘4 thom 
them away, fellow, back to node 
hut, cut them up, and share ujay 
lesh, if there be any, with -a)5, 
good woman” ‘These crucl wey] 
pierced Ramji’s heart like a shee 
acow An indignant retort lent 
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1 of uhis lips, but he checked u and 
a an drivihg his cattle in the direc 
éN of the next buyer The merchant 


ate 


Mk ever, called him back, “ Well, 
q ia said he with a jeer, “since you 
\ ye brought the animals to me, I 
Vy do you the kindness to buy 
ante n Well what do you say to 
h a ng them, or rather what 1s Icft of 
bd 1, for a quarter of a rupec?’ 
fae nj stared at the man in dumb 
A rise He was convinced that such 
i finsulting offer could come from 
wise but a butcher, and turned his 
hybue back Bt the merchant was 
| i ‘o be put off so easily. He risked 
tel Me if he would accept six unas 
if is animals, and went on inercasing 
5 Wayffer by two annas until he came 
s Apel rupee  Ramji however had 
iy made up his mind not to sell 


cag 
~~ 
= 
ae 


Hy J to the man and continyed n his 
ne ' without taking any notice of him 
. © F what he was saying. But the 
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bo teher ran up to him and forcing i 
ripee iito his hand, tried to te ff 
possession of the catile This 4) 
more than Ramjt could bear Rais)! 
his arm he would have knocked” / iif 
fellow down with a heavy blow, {1 y 
not the bystanders interfered ,)/ 

separated them. - But now the qp, q 
tion arose, What was he to do ve 
his cattle ? Sell them of course. , 
to whom? [Ie stood waiting fay! 
long tume, before another buyer 4 
sented himself The man offer \ 
buy the animals for a rupee an’ 
quaiter, and in shed despair Rae 
closed with the offer, his only fecni 
being not of sorrow, but rath ec 
gratification that his dear Lalyap 
Palya, end Dhowha and GePt 
had not fallen into the handbe 
a butcher. Yes he was glad uy 
had he net fulfilled his promise 12! . 
wife? Long and silent caresses dl’ 

bestow on the dumb ereaturcs ft 
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fhye no longer his, for did he not 
ded their rice in his hand? Taking 
, Re of his oxen was far harder than 
aia tad thought, Ile took the head of 
a hi and faig it sorrowfully on his 
uf oY xs 
Te did not derive much comfort 

Ahh the rupee anda quarter that had 
iy ¢ into his possession “Ile opened 
“of hand and looked at the money 
ae money with which he was going 
> \urchase corn , but the sight of the 
Lager com made his blood run cold 
Mayhis hair stand on end, Was he 
h thd to bartethe price of the ani 

43 who had supported him and his 
Sqiptig, for a fw seers of bajri? The 
wy fight was abhorrent to him and 
isd him sad and gloomy, so that 
ch ry though f he was, he could not 
pidthe dry piece of bajri bread his 
Ny had given him for hig mid day 
1 It seemed to choke hina; and 
ave up the attempt in despair, 
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And tow buy giain he must 
not for himsclf at least for his c kg 
drea = With this determmmation he 4 
away the rupee and purchased a si 
and a half (three Ths ) of. bajri for ae 
annas After this he seemed to 2/f 
litde calmer; but could not restat 
temptaticn of taki1g a last look ay : 
bullocks. He looked in every d, 
tion, but nowhere could he see 
merchant The herd bough. by 
heartless butcher had also dij 
peared — Sorely disappointed a 
had not been able to have one 14 
glimpse of his animes, he slungl 
bundle of bajri over his shoulder i 
turned hs steps homewards Wy 
he had gone a -hundred yards or 
he saw in the distance the large 
belonging to the butcher. Ile, 
ove ‘took it, aid wae coi ate) i 
himself that his bullocks at feast » 
not among the number when he 
ahcad rb against hisarm Tle tur 
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} vine and to his astonishment saw 
f wh Lafya Feeling sure that his 
Clr cattle must be in the herd, 


worst fears realised They were 
tere ~=- Poor fellow. IIe was now 
ved of the only consolation he 
viz., that his Bullocks had not 
into the butchers hands 

e rupee tied to the end of the 
which he had wotnd pout, his 






ut being. power jess to do this, 

‘ i e vent to his feelings by roundly 
avis him 

8 1c) man, however, was not slow to 


ai i lc From words they%a ne to 
sy‘ FT and in the scuffle which fol 


wv *, PE the knot of the bindle Ramj 
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had on his shoulder came und-4] 
al’ the bajr fell out and in a va, 
short time was consumed by the y { 
mals Rami was now  thorousy, 
wretched. [Ie had cone off ¢ { 
badly in the struggle and lost },{ 
grain into the bargain Ile feltt jo | 
he were returning home from , 
funeral of some beloved memb “4 
his family What would his wif a) 
when he told her that the butcher 
after all got their cattle, tha’ ti" 
annas bajri had been wasted 14 ‘ 
that after sclling the life and blcu/ 
the oxen, he had btought homgy 
paltry rupee IIe wished he a 
have disposed of himself in thas 
he had done with the cattle. th 


Swi coe 


The nearcr he came to hise?}t 


the more gloomy he became tT ~ 
step was now an effort, Weak 
dragyechimscl on, and finally ve ry 
his hut Arrived at the door, had li 
not make up his mind to ew} “i 


se Fe ~~ 
ell = we 
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wife was still sobbing insice so 
fing away he walked ronnd the 
sé several times, [Ie looked at 
tpeall, it was empty And yet he 
ed to soc the eyes of his cow 
as they had appeared in death, 
ng at him from the dark coiner 
ve shed and asking him where 
Lalya was Lalya, it should be 
stoned was her calf He felt ike 
wretch who takes the life of a 
¥ creature through love of gold 
LR en is seized with remorse. He 
(ou one wrong, | he thought in selling 
tle to the Sutcher, for no other 
; than to fill the empty stomachs 
ie ite and childien. Better wat td 
K tf eq been had they tied their necks 
* 2 of their beloved animals and 
i Is hl all together, but this ag any 
fin “6S Latolerrble 





CIIAPTLR I] 

he 
Javanars orief since the depart, 
the animals had known no bot “hg 
She had been like one whom +), 
sudden calamity had deprived ot, 
five children The agony. she'tj 
expericnced cach time she looht 5 ff 
the empty cattle shed had four hs 
pression ir picicing Shricks Te dnd 
afternoon however, she had ‘ef 
somewhat calmer, “but as cab 
advanced her grief broke oularhbik 
as she imagined to herself h*pAc 
band returning home alone, ly 
Soon the shades of night 1 ot i 

fall, and yet her husbaid by 
returncd = Sorrow and unig! i 
made her very restless sbi 


oat 
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4% a dozen times to the door to 
f theré were any signs of his 
How was she to know that 
time the boy went to the door 
usband, avho had already come 
drew back fearful of being 
He dreaded the interview 
his wife Soon Jayabais 
ty got the better of her grief, 
bidding Pirya sit at the door, 
stepped out, meaning tc go 
sect her husband. But she had 
1 more than a step, when she 
and drew back Who was 
rathat waf standing there and 
opthermer ? He looked some 
Ly 5 the husband. Could it be 
at incwas he but so changed 
rathem | scarcely recognise him. 
Was tla strange look in them, 
tues had assumed a very dark 
if heir cyes met, but I stood 
‘bf corpse immovable. The 
wl Jayabai was convinced that 
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it was her husband and none ¢ § 
whom she saw, she cxchimed, iy 
you have sold the cate = [/@ 
bought them? = To whom dic 
sell them?’ = She had askec di 
questions he had been most « # 
ing [Ie could not answer, ig 
His lips zefused to frame the { f 
reply It was very dark by this 
r Jayaba secing her husband's 
which bad now become darker,’ 
ever would have thought he hag} 
tansformed ito a ghost Typ 
he did not answer, she went 4, 
hm and laying ler MMi 
shoulder inquired why.ad fe 
speak The anmualis e il 
into good hands,’ she ‘out Aye 
they not so? So long 'f nu She 
butcher, it docs not matte [lh 
has them. But a butcher 4 { 
tham, thas he?’ she asked 4 
Ifid the question not beer a 
such sot toncs, Ramji misle 
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i" _ red roughly , as it was, he was 

& he to speak Ilis wife got her 

t not in words but in a way far 

“yt Nexpressive than mere words 

ia a burning tear fell on her 

; it Wand told her what her husband’s 

1f| tal hdd refused to utter The know 

IAkih “4seemed to stun her she stood 

Vin Ness for a moment, then fell 

.§ senseless Poor Ramji rushed 

Wn as a madman and rcturacd 

4 \"pme water which he splashed 

o Lat face, but all in vain, he could 

B her to It was fortunate that 

Pe ildren extept Pirya had gone 

" therwise what with their tears 

i eh the confusion would have 

iv i ‘at indeed = For there were 

ct ieehthem i in all, and Pirya aged 

ky yooh was the cldest, the youngest 

ui Mite baby girl clevea mols 

rif fom what has been reslatcgl, 

be (3 A imagination will be needed 

Wi Y art of the reader to pictue 
“hd : 
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to hiuself the real circumstance 
Ranji and his fauuly. ‘ Lvert i 
had been sold that could be sa’ 4! 
miserable mattress and two 1g 
torn old blankets now, constitu; 
their wealth, With tie sart wd 
Jayabai, and the strip of clothe, \f 
Ramjr had round his loinsby 
another which he had wound t, 
his head, the list of their poss 
would be complete. 

Carrying as wife jato th 
Ranyi laid her on the floor, 5 : 
dark, and tricd to restore her: 4, h 
sciousness by sprifsling waltehh 
face lor days the poor WOSs 
scarecly known what it was}, Ri 
a gool meal, and now thd, 
Ranyi was filled with despione, 
he found that all his efforts Woy 
anmmation were in vain hae re 
ap wdooked for calkum.ty cy. 
fo wonder that the poor rf I 
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til at Wife, he, too, had been half 
red Wy for several weeks, while that 
Mie > ‘had not tasted even a morsel 

i Td. I will light the lamp, 
een tt he; but alas, he remembered 
qi i" —3re was neither ot] nor match 
tW@ the hut while the Iamp had 
Nik the way of all their other 
ey ngs. He thought of going 
{ 1s 5 ‘towing one from a neighbour 
Va (le had no neighbours now all, 
| 1. ase 
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oe hundreds of miles from 
fal ape ree There was the Kulkirmi 
a Pome Patel and the Jahagirdar it 
Rs Pas, 3, but they were a heartless 
Ai! 
ane i? i knew fhem too well to 
| I iy" wy help from them. Even 
HM 1ers were less pitiless That 
ei i (tn his own experience and 
att 4 | rience of all his netghbeurs, 
; ify %ed with difficulties on, every 
Wf te, threw himself down, and Sat 
‘ rg bay in silence over his fate, 
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What to do next,’ was the qu 
which now occupied his ae 
We could have shifted for 
somehow , but how was he to s ¢ Ole 
the seven children? [Ie ‘aes 
thought of his wife, he left wef 

of his calculations ulapether on 
felt surc she was dead and, “sip 
present state of mind, he was hi, b 
glad to have it so; for what 884] 
and misery would she not be 8 

But no, Jayabai was not so for a 


She gradually came to her ror 
and beg wm to feel about her her ths 
baby. Then shal called nyo Te P 


Pirya and asked him wheto 
father had not ydt pera 
seemed oblivious of all that bthory 
pened since he left home in tes) fi 
ing, But Ramji's sigh of rts i 
his exclamation of joy on Kut 
‘ 


finding, that his wife was aif way 

beO.ght evecything back to tbr f si 

: Vou have sold ov + bulldable 
ny, 
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_ our bn j:flaloes to the butcher after all, 
have! age net? she asked, in a voicc 
which jphook with strong — feeling 
‘Oh,’ uy dear husband, how could 
you stetch your hand to take the 
mone}, the price of our own cattle? 
“And low ‘imuch did you get? But 
why do T ask? I will not touch 
a grain bought with that money 1! 
would rather starve myself and my 
children to death than eat the corn 
purchased \ith that cursed money 
Do what you like with that wretched 
coin Our bullocks our cattle 

were they not ds dear to us as our 
own children? ‘And yet you had the 
heart to sell them and to a butcher ? 
And for what? To satisfy the pangs 
of hunger? She went on i1 this 
strain fyr some time, and all Ramjis 
efforts to make her listen to reason 
were of no avail, In vain did he 
tell her how he had been “deceived 
and how little he was to blame The 
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poor womans misery was too qin 
to permit her to think *reasol,., ae 
She inssted or hes th “OWINE A hor 
the _moncy — “ the price of |. ina 
darling bullocks’ blood * “J; ht 
wil not Iet you buy anything firmly, 
it,’ sad she “If 1 comes aie 
worst, we will tic all our necks nly 
gether and strangle ourselves arhd 6, : 
children ; but cat bread bought. with’ 
that money—never! Ting ~*~ fling 
away the wretched coin > We) don't 
wantitin the house ” And ovércome 
with the exertion of talking, Jyryabai 
sank down on the Moor quite ex- 
haustcd, while the litde baby whom she 
had pressed to her bésom rollegt on to 
the ground by her side A felling of 
drowsiness, or more properly, merci 
ful sleep, soon came over her and she 
forgot her troubles for a while at 
least. 

Rivnji’ spent the whole night in 
going in and out of his hut. Every 


er, 
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our bi 
Wim .€ went out, his eyes would 


in roluntarily to the stables, and 
to lookh a pang he would turn round 
go the er his hut. No ught spent 
to earn could* have occasioned him 
and if mental agony than did that 
it to? Te longed for the hour when 
sun would shine, and watched 
“patiently for the first bright streaks 
of dawn. The light of day, he 
thought, would bring light to his 
soul, How fervently he prayed for 
light, and God seemed so merciful 
to him when theseast began to glow 
A few minutes more, and the sun 
appeared above the horizon and 
peeped into the “hut as if to inquire 
how they were That family of nme 
souls woke up only to think of the 
cares and anxieties that awaited them 
that day. Jayabai raised 1erself with 
difficulty and managed to sfand, up 
somcho ler legs had become so 
weak uf they could scarcely support 
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her frame, enfecbled though i Pied 
ler mind however, was as su? ably, 
ever and well able to supp& away 
determination She recalled £4 their 
all that happened the previous No 
and said fa ntly, though very I with 
“Tlusband, by my blood, ai! the 
blood of these our children, I solen’ t° 
enjoin you buy no grain—buy nothing 
with that money, throw it away 
throw away that accursed coin into 
the river or into the sewer Don't 
Iet us have it in our house, Let us 
not soil our hand,t by touching it 
Take Pirya with you and go and 
look for werk somewhere Te will 
be of some use to you You need 
not be anxious about me. IT will 
do anything — everything that my 
hands can find to do and get bread 
for myself and these little ones of 
mac Go do not hee.ue, Tine 
is too preeicus to be thus idled away. 
Pirya will go with you so will Hirya: 


“ 
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bi : 
waite. now quite old enough to do 


“nytt hisemother The others will 
turn inhind withme. I am well able 
then wyter them The sooner you 
and enter, You three will be able 
in helliough to support yourselves 
greatertere is anything over send 
night ., if not, try to forget me. 
the < made her husband throw 
ing the rupee ito the drain and 
ave him no rest all that day until 
she had wrung from him an unwilling 
consent to her proposal The truth 
was, the course she had suggested 
was the only ode open to them 
It was impossible for them al to go 
to one place~ If they wished to 
maintain themselves they must sepa 
rate. ‘If God wills it,’ said she, 
"He will unite us again; but let us 
separate now and go different ways, 
fo. in that alone hes ou salvation. 
Jayabai was a very wise womai she 
saw that if the whole family accom- 
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panied her husband, the few pice he 
might carn, would go to feed the litle 
hungry mouths, and he himself would 
dic of starvation. I Lorrtble )starva- 
tion that rack which slgwly tars the 
lunbs of its agonised victims, prpually 
sipping away every particle of sti eng th 
unul the cnfecbled frame gives uP Its 
breath, And then if the support of 
the family were gonc, what would 
they do? No, separate they must, 
Jayabai assured her husband that she 
would not quit the homestead unless 
compelled to do so by necessity. And 
Rami, finding he coffd not move his 
wife fom her resolve gave in. It 
was decided that he should take the 
two clder boys with hin. while the 
five younger ones were to stay behind 
with their mother, 

It was only when the moment of 
parting arrived that Jayubai fully 
realised tte difficulty of the task she 
had sev herself, The poor woman 
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had determined that she would be 
brave whem the hour for taking leave 
arrived, but what use The tears she 
would have given worlds to keep 
back, flowed ,freely as she.fell on the 
neck of her husband and bade good 
bye to her two boys. She went with 
them as far as she coull Then when 
she could no longer follow: them with 
her feet, she followed them with her 
eycs until they were out of sight She 
then turned back towards her cottage 
Poor Jayabai! When the cattle were 
sold she had sgurned for them as if 
they had been her own children 
What then must her grief have been 
now, when her husband and her two 
eldest boys had gone from her, never 
to return, perhaps 

Ramji trudged on moodily without 
heeding Hurya’s piteous cries to be 
taken back to his mother. Pirya who 
was thirteen, and understoéd some- 
thing of lus parents d fficultics com 
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forted his younger brother as best he 
could; and the two boysrsoon forgot 
their sorrow for a time at least. 

Ramji had left home very re 
luctantly, and now his naind was con 
sumed with anxiety as to what would 
become of his wife and how she 
would manage to feed herself and the 
five children To this was added the 
anxiety he felt for Hirya and Pirya, 
Where could he get work? In some 
town perhaps, but even there the 
chances were very small. The nearest 
town was about fifty “or sixty miles 
away, how was he to reach it? And 
how was he to support himself and his 
boys until he got there? He had not 
even a cowry with him. When they 
had gone about seven or eight miles, 
little Ilirya began to cry, saying he 
was too tired to walk any further, 
and the fa he + was compelled to take 
him’ on “his shoulder and carry him 
about two miles until the village was 
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reached where he proposed to halt for 
the night The two boys now began to 
feel the pangs of hunger and | Lirya’s 
demands for food, which had grown 
louder and Iouder as they reached the 
village, became quite clamorous when 
he espied a bhadbhunja’s (parchca- 
grain seller) shop. - The wictched 
father sat down by the roadsile and 
tried to think out the question, “Ilow 
was he to satisfy the boys hunger?’ 
He had not a pie by him, neither did 
he own anything that could be sold 
A rag for the besa and a rag for the 
waist were all that he possessed And 
both together would not bring more 
than a couple of pice. Should he beg ? 
He turned away from the thought as if 
it had been poison. Ie had never 
known what it was to beg was he to 
learn the distasteful lesson now? 
And even if he did beg, who would 
respond to his appeal for help? Ile 
was roused from these thoughts by 
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llirya’s cry that he was very very 
hangry He lifted up his*bowed head 
and looked round him and for the first 
tine he noticed that, Picya was not 
there, ‘Where could the boy have 
gone? thought the anxious father ; 
“owas he always to have trouble upon 
trouble?” Just, then he saw Pirya 
coming with something in his hand 
It was food. Ramji looked at the 
food and then at the boy's face Was 
it possible that despair had driven his 
honest Pirya to steal yet his fears 
were soon allayed by kis son who told 
him that he had begged the food 
from some pcople living close by 
The father looked felieved After 
Ilirya had sattefied his hunger, Pirya 
partook of the crumbs that remained. 
Ranyi gave no thought to his own 
wants When the boys had finished 
catmg the three repaired to Marutis 
temple hard by, where Ramji took off 
the rag which was wound round his 
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s head, and spread it in the courtyard 
for the boys to sleep on They 
journeyed thug from village to village 

» eating when they were fortunate 
to get a little food, and sleeping 
in the temples. On the cighth 
day they entered a town at about 
eight o’clock in the morning, looking 
more like skeletons than living 
beings, so emaciated had they become 
from want of food and the exertion of 

s walking, Oh. if only he could earn 

, an anna or six pice, thought Ramji, 
to buy bajii for’ little Liead. Tope 
was strong in his breast He went 
from house to house asking for work, 
but no woik woutd anybody give him. 
On the contrary, people turned him 
away heartlessly from thetr doors, 
Some women however from one or 
two houses took pity on the hungry 
children, li gave him some food for 
them * full wo hours fe wan 
dered ree in search of work, bret 
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without success At last a passer by, 
more humane than any -he had yet 
encountered, took pity on hun and 
threw him a two anna piece, saying 

“Tere, my good fellow, take this and 
get something to eat before you again 
stir out in quest of employment” 
Ramjis joy could not have been 
greater if he had received two thou 
sand rupees instead of two annas. He 
started at once to buy food, but being 
ignorant of the town, it was almost 
mid day before he reached the bazaar, 
Arrived at the magXet, he looked 
about him utterly bewildered by the 
sight of the grain shops, and the 
vegctable shops, and the fruit shops. 
What should he buy? Something of 
which he could get a larger quantity 
than anything else, IIe had hardly 
conic to any decision when sounds of 
a tutult were heard behind him and 
erick ‘ol They have come! They 
have g@ome §=Tly! Fly!” resounded 
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on all sides He had just time enough 
to pull his Boys to one side cf the 
road and then five or six hundred 
famished wretches like himself rushed 
down the street 4nd began looting the 
grain shops. Before he could take in 
the situation, gunny bag after cunny 
bag full of corn was, flung into the 
street and there emptied of its con 
tents, while those who were standing 
in the street helped themselves to ‘as 
much of the grain as they cduld carty 
and ran away Ramji came of a good 
Maharatta family. Famishing though 
he was, he would not demean himsclf 
to take part in the loot He would 
get away safely into a corner until the 
whole thing was over With this 
intention, he turned round, but what 
was his consternation when he found 
that his little Ilirya was nowhe-e to 
be seen. IIe looked this way and 
that; but no signs of the boy could 
he see. Taking hold of Piryas hand 
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p 
tightly, he pushed his way through 
that mad crowd of huhery human 
wretches, in search of his younger 
boy. 

The police aad not “vel arrived on 
the scene The loot was still going 
on, but now it was not restricted to 
the grain shops alone. The looters 
entered every shop, devoured what 
ever eatables came to their hands, 
took away whatever they thought 
would be useful to them and threw 
away the rest. The work of destruc 
tion went on for a leng time The 
people taking part in it were not the 
poor famished villagers; but city and 
village budmashes, ‘whose  rapacity 
knew no bounds, These men left no 
shop unentered, no article untouched. 
The really famished had scarecly 
surength to gather a seer of the grain 
thrown down by the wanton spoilers 
and fly (Sr thew lives “It will never 
do for me to stay in this place There 
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is no knowing what calamity may 
befall me, fhought Ramji, but his 
love for his son would not let him 
leave the bazaar, With Piryas hand 
firmly in his, hé wandered h ther and 
thither in the crowd in search of his 
lost Hirya, but all in vain Nowhere 
was the boy to be seon. Ile forgot 
all his hunger and thirst in his new 
misfortune. He seemed to hear his 
wife’s agonised voice asking him where 
Hirya was And this frightened him 
so much, that he rushed about like 
ong mad in searcn of the boy. Sud- 
denly a terrible thought flashed across 
his mind. Had the boy becn tram 
pled to death in that wild rush Ves, 
such a thing was possible nay pro 
bable The longer he dw2lt upon 
this thought the stronger grew his 
conviction that his surmise was cor 
rect, and that his boy was dew IIc 
was quite unnerved his legs began to 
shake under him, his head swan and 
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he leaned against the plans of a shop 
door which had been Broken a mo- 
ment before bythe looters Suddenly a 
shout of “ Sowars. Sowars. ’wasraised, 
and the frecbooters were seen flying 
in all directions Ramji ought to have 
followed their example, but his mind 
had been totally unhinged by the 
events of the day, and he stood there 
like one dazed People hurried past 
him pushing and jostling him in the 
hurry, but he heeded them not One 
poor beggar took pity on him, and 
laying bis hind on his shoulder satd, - 
‘Run, my dear fellow run for your 
life Run if you dont wish to fall 
into the clutches of*the police.’ But 
Ramji neither moved nor spoke. 
“Die then,” said the beggar, and fled 
down the street, lcaving the two to 
their fate. One policeman pushed 
Ramjt,, another kicked him, a third 
gave Pirya a slap on the back, while 
all heaped the most filthy abuse on 
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their poor heads The two were then 
made prisoners and their hands were 
tied with a rope. The police arrested 
allon whom theycould lay hands The 
weak and hungi'y looking those who 
could scarcely crawl about were made 
prisoners In this way the real cul 
prits, able-bodied budmashes, got off 
scot free Everybody that could be 
caught was a thicf When about a 
score or so of arrests had been made, 
the authorities thought they had done 
their duty, and placing a party of 
policemen in the bazaar to inspire 
confidence in the minds of the shop 
keepers, they went their way. Ramjt 
and his fellow sufferers, under the 
escort of the police, had hardly reached 
the chowky, when a report reached 
them’'that a litle boy had been found 
dead in the crowd Imagiie what 
the poor father's feelings myst have 
been when he heard the fearful udings | 
IIe had no doab. aow chat -he dead 
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boy was his lost son his Ilirya 
Seized with a longing to’see hus child, 
whether dead or alive he rushed up 
to the man who had brought the news, 
exclaiming piteously, ‘Oh where is 
the boy? Ile is my son. Take me 
tohim ” But here a cruel poke from 
the butt cnd of the havaldar's gun 
knocked him down, and he fell heavily 
forward in a dead faint Poor Pirya 
looked on in dumb anguish at his 
father then a feeling of dizziness 
came over hiin, and he too sank down 
bes‘ee the prestrate form of his father, 
apparently lifeless. The want of food 
and the weariness they had cxpe- 
rienced during the s@ven days of their 
journey had done their work When 
Ramjt came to himself, the sight of 
his son stretched full length on the 
ground beside him caused the intensest 
suffering Ile was not allowed to sce 
Ilirya’s dead body. Some brutal 
policeman made merry at his expense 
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by sigue ghastly descripticns, and 
when the wretched father s tears began 
to fall and he broke out in loud lamen 
tations, they laughed at him calling 
him the murderer of his own son. 
Their abuse and their scoffs excited 
his rage, but he knew his wrath was 
impotent and that he was completely 
at their mercy. 

He and his boy passed -thit night 
in the chowky, with the bare floor for 
their bed. They had nothing to cover 
themselves with, for the rag which had 
served him for a mundasa (head dress) 
was gone. It had been knocked off 
in the crowded bazaar otherwise it 
would have servéd Pirya for a cover 
ing. No sleep visited Ramyis weary 
eyelids, and when morning dawned 
it brought no hope with 1 It struck 
ten, and yct he and his son had eaten 
nothing. Instead of food, the police 
sepoys on guard gave the prisoners 
taunts and insults only So weak had 
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Pirya become, that he coll not rise 
fron the place where he lay, and 
Ramji looking at him felt that it would 
not be long befo-e hig second son too 
breathed his last. W2uld none of the 
policemen there present take pity on 
his starving child and give him a piece 
of bread? No, the police, whether 
officers or men are known to be tho 
roughly heartless. Pity is alien to 
their nature There would be more 
chance of the devil and his myrmidons 
being moved to pity than that one of 
these guardians of the peace should 
show mercy One suggested that 
Ramji should feed the boy with the 
grain he had plunderéd the day before, 
and asked hm why he did not do so. 
“Throw that boy into the fire,’ ex- 
claimed another, who was regarded as 
a wit by his companions. ‘“ Why the 
devil did you marry his mother if you 
cannot feed him?’ And then he 
laughed uproariously at his own wit 
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the other} joining him Ramji hung 
down his head in silence, When was 
this torture to end? 

It was ten oclock, and //ese hud 
mashes who, ‘cording to the police, 
had been taken in the very act of 
looting, were taken before the Magis 
trate to be tried The first case to 
come up before the Magistrate was 
theirs The Magistrate of course 
wished to make an example and 
uphold the prestige of the just and 
noble British Raj The hapless 
wretches were all dragged tmto court 
where the farce of an inquiry was 
enacted, Witness afler witness ten, 
twenty, thirty eame forward and de- 
clared on oath that the prisoners 
before the Magistrate had been 
caught redhanded that they had 
not only plundered grain, but every 
thing they could lay their hands on 
and a great deal more in “the’ same 
strain. TEven circumstantial evidence 
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was not wanted Bags upyfa bays of 
corn which, it was declared were 
found in their possession, were 
brought before the court In vain 
did the prisoners asstrt their inno 
cence ; in vain did they declare that 
they had not touched a single grain 
of the corn They were all found 
guilty, and the Magistrate at once 
proceeded to pronounce — sentence 
against them. They were not to be 
sent to jail Oh, no That would 
have been an act of mercy, because 
they would at least get their food 
there. They were to be whipped, 
and Ramji was to receive filly stripes 
for his audac ty in protesting against 
the false evidence of the police demi 
gods, or rather demi devils Pirya 
was to receive ten stripes and the rest 
twenty-five cach Can you conceive 
tu, reader, that a Magistrate whose 
work ‘it if to mete out justice should 
be guilty of such an inbuman act as 
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to whip starving men who were 
2 . 

scarcely ablé to stand? Tle might 
at least have had pity on the thirteen- 
year old boy. No time was to be 
lost, No juStice did not brook 
delay Besides, was there not that 
most potent reason of all why the 
sentences should be immediately 
carried out? An example inust be 
made of these fellows to inspire awe 
and fear into the minds of the famine 
stricken subjects of her Imperial 
Majesty. It was the Magistrate's 
order that the men should be whipped 
publicly in the bazaar chowk (square), 
and the town crier was told to go and 
proclaim the eveft to the whole town. 

When the god Yama tssucs_ his 
orders they are never questioned. 
Ilis myrmidons waste not a moment 
in carrying them out. In this case 
his myrmidons, in the shapg of, the 
policemen, observed the greatest de- 
spatch In half an hour everything 
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was ready. The first victim to be 
bound was Pirya  Ramiji could not 
look on quictly and see his innocent 
boy flogged All his father’s love 
awoke withit him “IIe rushed to 
wards the Mamlatdar, and falling at 
his fect, with folded hands entreated 
him to spare his boy “ Rao sahib 

he exclaimed, ‘we are innocent— 
quite innocent. We have done 
nothing to deserve this punishment. 
Why should my child my innocent 
child suffer? Add his ten stripes 
to mine Give me sixty, seventy, 
eighty, as many as you like, but do 
not flog my boy before my eyes the 
eyes of his own father, It will kill 
him, sire, he is so weak.” Ile might 
as well have prayed to the stones 
with which the streets were paved, 
for all the heed the Mamlatdar took 
of his, cntreaties The Tavaldar, 
with a slap on his face, told him to 
be quict Poor Pirya cried loudly for 
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mercy—and Ileaven and Earth re 
sponded to his cries but no response 
was there from the cruel butcher. 

AA large crowd had gathered to 
witness the prisoiers being flogged, 
but they fell away, one by one unable 
to look on at the awful spectacle, until 
only the policemen and a few-—a very 
few as heartless as they, remained. 

The excuse generally, given by 
executive officers for the perpetration 
of such deeds 1s, that harsh measures 
are necessary to over-awe wrong- 
doers, Very irue, uw why punish 
the innocent ? 

Cut after cut descended upon the 
boy’s bare back*and by the time the 
ten strokes had been administered, it 
was one bleeding mass of flesh from 
neck to waist. Canes and not the old 
cat o' nine tails were used, a circum- 
stance which the police seemed much 
to regret The boy was half dead. 
At che first cry of angeish whien 
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escaped his lips the poor, father fell 
down as if struck by lightning, 
Fainter and fainter grew the boy’s 
wails as cach successive cut weakened 
his wasted frame further. Ramji 
dared not open his eyes for fear of 
the sight that should meet them. 
Ilow he longed to strangle those 
inhuman ‘wretches; but that was 
impossible, Ife was quite helpless. 
He had not strength enough to lift 
his own hand, how could he then 
chastise those butchers? At last the 
horrible scene came to an end, The 
boy was unbound, aud vides were 
given for his removal to hospital. 
Ramji’s turn came fiext. “What a 
rogue the fellow is ” remarked one 
of his tormentors, “ he wants to make 
us believe he has fainted, Oh yes 
my boy, a strong dose from the cane 
will sooy bring you round.’ Ile was 
then lifted up and tied to the post 
which was perhaps to be his bier, 
» 
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And then the Mang (executioner) 
began his’ merciless work Even 
those who were hard hearted enough 
to stanct there and look on the 
. horrible sight expected every cut 
as it descended to put an end to his 
life. But Ramji uttered not a word. 
Né cry for mercy hurst from his 
lips. Silently he endured the bodily 
pain which was being inflicted on 
him. What little blood remained in 
‘his attenuated frame was drawn out 
and with it pieces of his skin His 
back luoked as if it had Leen Lianded 
with red hot iron, while bits of flesh 
hung out leaving the bones bare in 
some places. No officcr, however, 
allowed any feelings of humanity to 
interfere with him, in his faithful dis 
charge of his duty, and the fifly cuts 
were duly administered But though 
Ramjr's lips were silent, hs eyes 
showed the anguish he was under- 
+ oing. Afte: the fifth cut ac was 
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tnable to leave his eyes open uc 
then, as stroke succeedéd stroke he 
opened then only to let fall the 
drops of anguis1 which had g:uthered 
there By the time the vill uaous 
deed perpetrated under the name of 
justice was ended, his eyes had lost 
all their Iustry and looked lifeless 
Orders were then issued that he 
should be,taken to the hospital, and 
the others were called up to undergo 
the sane honible toture 

But we shall follow Ramj1, gcntle 
reader, though not much remains to be 
told about hin Ie did not survive 
the flogging even half an hour When 
he reached the hospital, to his vn- 
speakable’ joy he was lard on a cot 
next to his son Ife kicw he hed 
not many minutes to live, so turiing 
his eyes in the direction where his 
child say, he exered all tne tle 
strength he had, to take a List look 
at his boy Once only did he look at 
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* the prostr ate form and muttered some 

ms thing to himself the names, perhaps, 

% of his sons Hirya and Pirya, then he 
_ closed his eyes for ever. He remem 
> bered ‘is wife, and the remembrance 
‘increased his mental anguish until it 
more than equalled his bodily pain 
The death hue stole over his face 
A fil of shivering came ove: him, 
* He tried to open his eyes ,but it was 
in vain. With his minds eye, how 
ever, he saw all his loved ones once 
more. The wife and children he had 
left behind, the cattle he had sold, 
‘Hirya’s mangled body, and Pirya’s 
blood covered form all these he saw 
in his imaginatich, A moment more 
and Ramyi had breathed his last. 
Pirya did not survive his father even 
an hour. 


CHAPTER III 


Wuey her husband and sons were 
no longer visible, Jayabai turned her 
feeble steps in the direction of her 
but. The load at her heart was 
heavy indeed, but she could not 
weep now; the fountain of her tears 
seemed dried up. Two handfuls of 
bajri and a little flour constituted their 
whole stock of provisions, Jayabai, 
however, we.s notin #he mood to think 
either of gain or four, Iler mind 
was full of her husband and her two 
sons “TIow far could they have 
gone by this time? Would they get 
anything to eat on the way? When 
would they reach the town? And 


once there would they get any work ? 
fy 
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What would become of her boys? 

These and’ Such questions occupied 
her mind and made her anxious and 
sad. She could think of nothing but 
her absent ones. Ilunger and thirst 
were banished. If she had only her 
self to think of she would never have 
stirred from the place where she was 
sitting, but she had five children to 
care for. And this thought brought 
her to herself The baby was crying 
out, while the other four were clamour 
ing for bread. This roused her to 
exert herself and going to the dera 
(earthen pot) she took out a handful 
of juari, ground it and made two small 
cakes with whicll she silenced the 
children There was now only one 
handful of grain left for the morrow. 
She had not touched any food that 
day If she were to satisfy her own 
craving for bread, what would her 
children do the next day? Just then 
she recollected that she had put away 
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a stale piece of bread near the stove, 
She ate tiat and tried to make her 
self believe she had had enough, 
Telling the children not to stir out 
of the hut, she took the baby fi her 
arms and went out to sce if she could 
not carn a little corn, She went from 
house Lo house; but nobody gave her 
cither work or corn, Sorely dis 
appointed, she turned her steps to 
wards the Inamdars house But the 
Inamdar caught sight of her while she 
was yet a good way from the house 
and told her to take herself off—and™ 
when she appealed to him to have 
pity on the child al least, if not on 
her, he turned round on her angrily 
exclaiming ‘Put the child into the. 
fire, you hag, if you cannot feed it.” 
‘My lord, observed the woman, 
quietly, nothing daunted by his harsh 
wordeand manner, “recollect that you" . 
have children of your own, The 
Inamdars wife, who was standing 
. re 
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inside, heardl* her husbands crwel 
words as well as the calm reply 
of the woman and her eyes filled 

«with tears. But wh + could she do? 
Iler husband ryled the house and she 
had very little hberty of action But 
she could not bear the thought of the 
woman's being turned away from her 
door in that way. She stepped to the 
back of the house, and calling one, of 
the servants, told him to give the 
woman a handful or two of juari. 

. When the servant offered her the 
corn Jayabai drew back unconsciously. 
Had it come to this, that she, who had 
dispensed charity *so often, was to 
become a recipient of it? Her first 
impulse was to refuse the corn, to 
fly away from the alms that had‘ 
come out of the house of the man 
who had told her to throw her darling 
into the fire, But she remembered 
the many hingry mouths at home, and 
pocketing her pride, stretched the 
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padar of her sari for the gran, hang- 
ing her head the while and shedding 
bitter tears, ‘Thea showeriag bless 
ings on the head of her benefactor 
she returned home with a compara- 
tively light heart. 

As she neared the hut, she heard 
sounds of an uproar. She quickened 
her steps but what was her surprise 
on reaching the house to find that 
her eldest daughter (aged cight) was 
nowhere to be seen, while the boy who 
was iext to her in age, was lying on, 
the bed, or rather the rags which 
served for a bed, groaning as if in 
great pain The vvo younger children 
were sitting on the floor crying them 
selves hoarse She called out loudly 
to her dwyhter, who crept to her 
mother’s side from a corner where 
she had evidently been hiding herself 
“What is the matter? asked Jayabai, 
but no answer could she get from the 
trembling girl After questioning her 
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again and again, however, she at last 
learned what had happened. 

The children, it seems, had waited 
and waited for their mother and grow 
ing weary had wandered out of the 
hut After a time, the tempting red 
fruit of the prickly pear attracted the 
eldest girls attention.and she ran 
to pluck it, Der younger brother 
naturally followed her, but in, doing so, 
fell down among the bushes and in 
an instant his body, which was now 
bristling with thorns, was covered 
with blood. A thorn pricked one of 
his eyes. The more he struggled to 
extricate himself, the more he was 
hurt Then something bit him and 
he roared out with the pain The 
poor girl was frightened out of her 
wits and did not know what to do. 
Fortunately a man going along the 


footpath near the hut, heard the 


children’s cries and ran to their 
help. The boy was raised up gently, 
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and carried to the hut and latd on the 
quilt. The poor sister’ Sat down by 
her hrothcr’s side and did her best to 
pull out the thorns + but this caused 
the boy much pain and he wailed out 
pitcously When the footsteps of 
the returning mother were heard, the 
gitl pot frightened and thinking her 
mother woid punish her severely, 
went and hid herself in a dark 
comer 

Sick at heart Jayabai looked about 
her helplessly. Would her misfor- 
tunes never end? : 

As has already been mentioned, 
there was neither lamp nor match box 
in the house. Tlow then, was she to 
ascertain the state of her boy? She 


a 
thought of going to the bania and 


begging for a pal’ful (spoonful) of 
oil, But would he be yenerous 
enough to give it? Tlardly, she 
thought. Vet the mothers heart 
within her made her make the at- 
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~tempt But alas. she got culy 
rebuffs and*dnsults for her trouble. 
“Has your father kept a store of 
oil for you here, asked the Shylock, 
and then followed a shower of abuse. 
When Jayabai got back she sat 
down beside the boy trying to extract 
as many thorns as she could in the 
dark and soothing him to sleep by 
her gentle words Her efforts were 
all in vain. The boy had been bitten 
by a venomous reptile Towards 
midnight, his hands and feet began 
to grow cold, and long before che 
day broke he had passed away 
The poor mother’s grief knew no 
bounds Only she previous day she 
had parted from her husband and 
two sons, perhaps never again to 
meet in this world And today 
cruel death had snatched her child 
from her very arms. It was a meiey 
the boy dicd when it was dark. It 
saved her the misery of witnessing 
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his last strugeles At the last 
moment the boy had utiéred a piere- 
ing shrick. Ife then ‘caught hold 
of his mothers hand tightly, as if she 
could save him, and breathed his 
last. 

It was morning The east glowed 
brightly an made the ghastly corpse 
of her boy visible to Jayabat She 
had no doubt now that he had 
been bitten by a snake Ob, what 
bitter tears she shed over that still, 
discoloured form. But of what use 
were tears? They would not help her 
to dispose of the dead body of her 
child How was he to be burnt? She 
had not a pie, and how was she to buy 
the necessary materials for cremation? 
All her neighbours had pone away 
long beforc. Who was there to help 
her out of her difficulty? She went 
again to the village, and recounting 
her story to the Patel, asked his 
assistance, Ile was sorry, he said, 
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he could not help her, and she iad 
to return iéme in despair and grief. 

When she entered the hut, she 
found that the corpse was a hort ble 
sight to look at She racked her 
brains to find some way out of the 
difficulty, Frightened at the sight 
of the dead body, the children 
shricked and cried, and then ran 
away ‘‘ Leave the corpse just where 
it was and willl away’ that seemed 
to be the only course open to her, 
But could she do such a thing *® She 
would have to Her sari was a mass 
of rents and patches, and wholly in- 
sufficient to cover her own body; 
but she would* not leave the hut 
without covering the dead body of 
her son. So she tore off a la-ge 
piece from her own garment and 
made a shroud of it, then, befoxse 
leaving the hut with her four children, 
she uncovered the face once more 
and imprinted passionate kisses on 
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the lips the checks and the forchead 
of her dead boy wn 

To be obliged to leave the corpse 
of one’s own child =O God; thou 
only knowest what that mother must 
have felt. Jayabai stopped a moment 
at the door and looked in, then, 
turning ‘ound, she made straight for 
the footpath leading from the hut 
No question troubled her as to where 
she was lo go and what she was to 
do After going a few yards, she 
stopped and looked back. The door 
of the hat was wide opea, ‘ What 
if a dog or a fox were to enter the hut 
and tear the body of her child limb 
from limb? = Thiscthought made 
her turn back Telling her children 
to stand outside, she went in, and 
once more removing the cloth which 
covered the dead face rained kisses 
on the cold lips.) As she sat beside 
the Iffeless form groan upon groan 
burst from her lips, evincing the deep 
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anguish she felt, At fast, tearing 
herself from the beloved object, she* 
went out and fastened the door 
secu ely oli the outside. Poo: woman 
Sha thought that now, at least no 
harm would befall her dead. 

Once more she started, and this 
time successfully resisted every im 
pulse to turn back, She covered 
as great a distance ag she could 
that night. Innumerable hardships 
came in her way but she faced them 
bravely. Through the kindness of 
two mea she was able to procure a 
little milk for her infant which 
quieted it for a while. But only 
for a while? because soon the 
pangs of hunger came on, and 
it sucked and sucked its mothers 
breast, making frantic efforts to draw 
out the nourishment which she was 
unable to give. The other children, 
loo, now began to trouble her, They 
were too tired to walk To quiet 
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them she carried cach one in tun 
on her back But that did not 
prevent their being tired, and soon 
they raised the cry of hunger She 
herself, as the reader knows, had had 
hardly a mouthful during the last 
three or four days yet she dragged 
along her weary limbs burdened as 
they were with the weight of two 
children, Soon the midday sun 
poured its pitiless rays down on her 
A feeling of drowsiness came over 
her and she fell fainting to the ground ; 
but, like the true mother she was, 
she first removed her babe from the 
side on which she knew she was 
“ going to fall to the other. 

Long shc lay there in that swoon 
with her infant clasped to her bosom, 
After a while Nature brought her to 
herself Perhaps Godl’s time to free 
‘Ver onee for all from all her miseries 
had not yet arrived She had come 
to her senses only to find that all her 
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strength was gone She knew how- 
ever, that u was not safe for here 
o.be there. So she crawled up 
to where a widespreading babul trce 
stotd. Its cool shade after the broil- 
ing sun was refreshing indeed, but + 
it could not give her back her 
strength , and there, was not a person 
there to witness her suffering and 
render assistance [ITer, children lay 
on the ground beside her utering 
always the one monosyllable, “ Bread 
bread!” The eldest daughter had 
‘slipped away unnoticed to see if she 
could not get a little food for her 
mother by begging. The remaining 
three kept calling out to thei: mother,» 
asking piteously for bread and crying 
as if their little hearts would break. 
“Oh, if a merciful God would only 
take us all away now, what misery 
we should be spared!” thought 
Jayabai, But no such good fortune 
was to be hers. She was to live 
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ta see yet another child .af hers die 
a horrible death. 

One of the children had seen their 
mother plucking and eating some 
babul leaves the previous day, ‘and 
despairing of satisfying“his craving 
for food in any other way, he deter- 
mined to fallow-her cxample The 
moment Jay vbai saw the boy chmbing 
the tree, she put forth all her strength 
and tried to prevent him But even 
that litle exertion was too much for 
her, and she fell back fainting, giving 
a piercing shriek as she did so The’ 
hoy, terrified at the shriek, lost his 
hold, fell down head foremost on 
a huge stone and was dashed to 
pieces When the unfortunate mothér 
regained ccnsciousness, she looked 
about her. But what words can 
paint her horror when her eyes 
alighted on the ghastly sight  Iler 
own child! and she unable even to 
crawl up to him! O mothers, you 
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alone can fathom the depth of this 
mothers anguish 

Gentle readei, it is beyond the 
power of my pen to depict the history 
of: this hapless family to its terrible 
end. The details are too revolting. 
I can only tell you this The next 
day the lifeless formsof Jayabai and 
her babe lay under that veiy tree 
Two vultures were fighting with each 
other over her body. Another was 
pecking at the dead baby, trying to 
see if it could not get even a little 
flesh to satisfy its hunger, The third, 
child, though not yet dead, was on’ 
the point of being killed by the 
powerful beak of another vulture. 
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